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« ' ' CAN LITERATURE BE TAUGHT?- ^ 

^ Impossible to teach or learn literature, iust\as it is impos- 



* sible to •teach food or learn nature. We experience food ai^d nature; when 
we teach and- leair«a about them, we call those studies nutrition and - . 
physics. So it is with literature. We can experience stories, ^poems 
and pla^rs^,, but ,wa cannot directly teach or learn a work of •art. When we • 
speak of teaching literature, we mean teaching and^ learning wha,t litera- 



cy 



ture is and hdW it works', knowledge that can be imparted ^and learned by 
degrees from kindergarten through graduate school. 

Not only is it possible to teach what literature is and^ how it works,' 
it is essential, for li^terary study ^InvoJLves education of the. imagination 

\ : ■ : ' . 

Imaginative literatur^e isXthe product of the iind's freest flights of 
fancy. The st;ory writer ci*]eates worlds where anything *is pos;5ible: 
rabbits talk and carpets fly, good triumphs, over evil^ the tyranny of - * 



J J 



time and even death itself is conquered. The dreams and nightmares we 
can't express are expressed* for us in just the ri^ht woirds.v The poet 



o - 

tells us the "fog comes on little cat feet" and we say: "That's exactly 
right!" Or he r^lnds us to "Hold fast to dreams/ For when^direams gp/ ^ 
Life is a bar^n field/ Frozen with pnow," and we say, "That's true, but 
I never thought of it i-n just that way." 

Through stories and poems we learn that therfe are* no limits to the^ 
human imagination, a lesson* that has the "potential to change our lives 

> A 
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Nothing is more important' for creating a txulf' human and humane world 
than realizing the power, of imagination. Indeed, William' Blake -said 
that nothing is rlais^beyond the -imaginatiye patterns We make "of reality 
Certainly, in the real world' there can be no change or reform qf^any 
kind unless we first use imagination to describj^ the sort of world we 
want to build, the kind of lives we want 'to lead. 
r Literature is the journal of man[s quefet for his human identity, , ' ' 
It has everthing fo do with people, young or old — their actions, their 
needs and desires. Great stories and poems do not shrink from showing 
us both sides of the cdin^* What it is to b^ human and what it means to 
be inhumane. Inside a st6l:y we can walk for a time wearing someone 
-J , else's shoes, seeing ^s he -saw or feeling as she felt, ' We can%ravel to 
faraway places; we can live for a time in the. past or the future.' In 
imaginative literature are created new worlds — of possibilities and , , 
choices—that put us in touch with our own imaginative worlds. 

' How can we awaken and educate the imagination through literature? 
How can we .teach what . literature is and how it works, especially to young, 
children? Is it enough to expose them to fine poems and powerful s^iories 
even^ if. we have to read aloud to those who can^ thread for themselves? 
No, it^ is not enough, but it is a way-to begij^ because the study' of ' 
literature, of ^any ^rt ,3, begins in experiencing it with plea^re. ^ 

Should we try to teach^^through vivesection and analysis, asking -our 
pupils to translat^^^stories and poems into factual disc^trtse in an effort 
to get at their meaning? Of course we should uot, /since this is an e^^err 
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/ 



/ 
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else In futility. The truth of . llteratur:e Is imaginative truth, inde- - 
pendent of the world of empirical data and logical proofs!- It gives us ^ 
truth through comparison and assoclatlon—ln the language* of simile, and 
metaphor-^wheire quite unilke things are said to be like each other, ^en 
to be each other.. 

Should we single^ put this poem or that story and use their content 
to teach morajLs and ethics? Shall we choose literary works to enrich 
understandings In science^ ^nd social studies? Should we give children 
literature chosen for Its psychotherapeutic potential? We can, do all 
these things and literature, if it is any good at all, will no fall us. 
Even without our prpblng aiid preaching, fine stories will bring to 
^readers and listeners insightte biographical, historical, psychological, ' 
ethical, even factual. i 

Yfet all this is not enough. Exposure to' literature, *^aly sis of it 
extracting Timeless Truths and Mfi>ral Messages 'frota it, \% not teaching 
what literature" is and how it works'. Teachers are in the business of* 
education and education worth anything at kll presupposes, a seise <St ^ 
'directlpn and a goal.- If learning is to take, 'it* must be dedudtive, not 
all telling, and bowing, but exploration ^and <lisc6very. If learning is * 
to take, it; must not' bfe piecemeal^ and haphazar4. * Gqod teaching involves 
helping students to transform content ii;ito structure^ to see patterns in 

facts^ ' / 

' . ^ • • • ' ' ^ ' ' ^ 

To begin, we'mu9t give" literature a place of Its-QwnMn the element 

tai«y curriculum. . Wien we hear 4:alk o^ the language arts, most of it\ 
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. concerns reading, writing, speaking and listening. We are ob^sed , ./ 
with the teaching of so-called skills word attack skills, spelling / 
skills, composition skills, even communication skills. All these must 
be mastered, we hear, before ^students can even begin to grasp the lafty 

language of literature. Surely something is wrong with that logic. For 

/ 

in literature is to be found the art of our language at its finest. Lit- 
erature is the language art. It is wrong to' postpone the stti^ of it-, 
to make of it something remote and 4lite. The teaching of rea^ding, for 
instance, must begin with it. Literature nourishes the chil^^'s iinagina- 
tion and develops the^esire to read. Moreover, it is only the art* of 
literature can win the child away from the exciting cops and robbers 

stories on television to read a book. If he is to spend time with print 
at all, it must be as satlsfying\|5 the child as' television. Where will 
many c]iiidren learn abWt books if wEj don't intr<?iuce them in school? 
With children 'fe,eling' comes firsts We must show them that books as 
well as the box can make them laugh or cry, shiver and gasp. 

In finely-crafted stories and poems "our language is used with 
greatest power and intensity. At its best it is rythmic, disciplined, 
-carrying meaning through fexpert -timing of the swing and fall of candences. 
'Its vocabulary is controlled only in the sense that it is apt and precise. 
Unless our children are exposed to quantities bf fine writing', their own 
will jbe as dull and graceless as that in those -<nfamous jcbroticles of 
Dick and Jane. ' * ^ ^ * - ^ . 

Literature belongs at the cenjter^f the language arts 'curriculum, , . 
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not 



its periphery. From the earliest ^ge and through the* elementary 

^,a»d junior high school years, children sHould te read to regularly, 

taking in literature^ by , the ear as well 'as the eye. They will never 

discover by themselves the varied wonders of literatiire by gazing at the 

spines of books in the library. The finest poems aft^'^ stories of ^11 

kinds and "times mtist be introduced and shared. And there must be time 

for talking about them and responding to them. " ^ 

Liter:ature is an art»: ^Poems anji stories are' imaginative verbal 

structures.^ Tl^ey are not primarily concerned with the informational and 

i^e factual. When we study literature we should expect and encourage^ a* 

'respoi||^^ to d.t through ^rt. If a child 'can work opt a dramatization' of 

the key scenes of a story he has read, he is aware 6f that story's 

structure. If he is able to make a picture of a character or a scene 

from a book,^ he l^s b^een* able to visualize. If he can write a new 
" ^ , 

episode for a character he has met in a story, or create a poem in the 
same form as one he hae read, he shows tliat he has absorbed the details 
that malce up the chkracter^ or internalized the foifm of the poem. 

Talking about literature and responding to it through another art - 
form .are both ef feet ive* ways to learn what literature is and how it works. 

\ ■ • - . ' ' 

Bjjt 'the talk must ^be good talk, ..and it must center in the literature 
itself. Learning why Mary liked or disliked STUART LITTtE, hearing Bow 
Peter had an experience similar to an fescapade of Henry Huggins' may be 

- - \ v. ' i 

interesfing, but It'^oesn^ t-add up to knowledge of how literature works. 
Talk instead .about the 'Content of each separate story' arid poem, and 



■ i'l 
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how each^-is^ut together.^- Ask Otlt/'erary question^ rather than factual . j 
ones. It is,' inrfppropr,iate to test; whether a chil^ has i^nderstood 4 story 

■ I- . / ■■ • 

or poem "by asking a series of questions that trea^^them as though they 
were informational writing. There are many ways to \ understand a st'or/ 
or poem ^nd t:hey are not by any means all translatable i^ntp de scrip tiye 
prose, ^That is^why book reports don^t work a'nd childr.en ^te them, y 
They know how impossible It is to express .the magic of CHARLOTTE'S WEB, 
in ^a couple of paragraphs of facts. Expect the children to ask questions 
of their own and ask them questions that lead» to an^under standing of how 
literature works: , • * ^ , ( 

— Did the story en^ as you expected it to?. Did the author 
prepaf^you to' expect tlie ending? How? • 

. ' ' , ' X • 

— Suppose we thought of a different fending for the 3tory, ^ 0 
How^ would *the rest of. the story have to be changed for 
the new ending? ' " . - , 

<8 — What 4^es the author do^ to^ get the story going? Suppose 
that ajj'ening were changed or removed, how jfould the rest* 
of the story be changed? ' * ' » 

' ^ — What kind of person was the principal character? Did he 
apparently change during the course of tlie stpry?- '|Iow? 
What caused him to change? ' ' * 

' — Suppose this or that character were remdVed from tho \ 
story, How wotfld the whole be changed? * \ 

■ ^ • ^ \ 

— Supposg- the order of ^events were changed. What j^ould <^ 
happen to the stof y? Would it be a new story or, no - 
, Story at all? ^ ' , 

— Where does the story take place? If it took place somer- 
where else or in a different time, ^ how woCild it be^-hanged? 

— What does the author do to create^suspenise , to mak-e you 
want to read on to find out what, happens? ' - 
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--Every story writer creates a ^ke-believe world and 

peoples it with characters. .Even where^ the world is - * 
far different from your own (as in fantasy), how does 
tfie author make his story seem possible ^and probable? 

^ , --What signs and signals^ndicate that a story \^ill be . 
• fanciful rather than realistic? Funny' rather than 
• serious? ' ' ' ' , * 

, — In what ways is^this story and its characters likfe 
. ^ others yol^--h^ve read, -heard, pr seen?^ , 

Asking literary questions is a steip in the 'direction toward learii-\ 

ing what literature is and 'how it works. ]So\r^ a step'^urther. Help 

the children, to see tlie structural principles that unde|^lie all jfhe 

stories and poems they may read and hear^ Relate the more formaJL 

\ 

literary experiences of the school. to the child's total verbal experi- 
ence, t^he subliterary world of television serials and commercials, 
_advertisements, films and pop songs. 

We soon discover 'that children Inttiitlvely know many of £hese 



principles^^^ut they don'r know what they know. It is our job to make* 
them aware, ^to j(ear them say: "That's right! — I knew that all along." 

Take, -for ex^ple, this structural principle: The literary imagi- 
nation seeks to suggest an identity between the human mind and the world 
outside it. The language of literature is associative, using figures" 
of Speech like similes and met^p^ors to suggest this* identity. In thfefr 
own poetry ^children make use of this principle^ naturally, unconsciously ^ 
as some examples of their po^ms,'^found in* Richard tewis ' MIRACLES, ilv 
lustraates. An eleven-year-old writes that "The sunset bloomed like, " 
sunny balloons on- holiday streets." A nine-year-old says 'that "The , . 
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pattering rain dances like a lovely maiden waltzing in the wind " 

•"Bouirs are leaves »of life/, and I am their gardeaer,../ Each hour falls 
down' $loW,'' ~ another tells us. There is ^np^ place In literary study 
for memorizing definitions .for similes ^and .metaphors, and no' needV 
Children will readily see how the 'poet^ through imagery, makes concrete 
a^ fleeting experience or feeling. They talk his language, even 'in their 
everyday ' speech . ' ' \ - \ ' * ' 

» 3 * 

A second prijiciple has- to dp with the continuity of literature, 
for all Stories and poAns are member^ of a single family that can trace 
its. lineage back to earliest times. Literature develops out; of a * ' 
center "in tnyjtholcgy ^nd began with man's primitive efforts to identify' 
himself imaginatively with animals,- plants and the fortes of nature. 
The cycles of nature, everywhere apparent and consistent .(sunrise, ii;oon- 
rl^e, the turning. of the seasons, "births and deaths and more births) 
provided a pattern of repetit;Lon for stgries of man's entire fife — his 
quest for identity. Xhe adventures, death, 'disappearance and .resurrec- 
tion of the quester beca^ae^tfie basis for our four basic generic plots: 
romance, tragedy, irony-satire, and comedy. They all show aspects of the 



quest, iSp's eternal story of his search, for identity. 

Because literature ,has its roots in mythology,, it is essential that 

a litetary education include' stories of Biblicai and Classical mythology. 
* ^ ■ "* * - ^ 

Here we find the central myth of the hero .with god-like' powers wh^e ^ [ 

mysteirious births, triumph, death and eventual rebirth follow the * 

^, ^ * . 

rhythm of the sun'and sea;5ons. Hercules and his- twelve labors, Perseus 

; ; • ... - 
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\wlth the -head'^^f Medusa, Theseus emergin^g *from the labyrinth, ''all show" 

^ ' . ' ' ' . ' \ " 

clearly 'tlte quest myth that underlies all of literature. Now In stories 
* ' ^ * ; ^ ^ y : ' ; ' 

the* gods are feone, the herQ resembles pjirselves^ but In modern storlea 

llk^Anne Holm's NORTH TO FREEDCM and* Julia Cuningham's DORP DMD, the 

shape of the myth>can still be seen if look for it. 

Listening to the. old tales and , reading -them is basic training . 

the education of the imagination. , Perhaps there will' be a fourth 

grader who is .surreptitiously reading Superman's adventures from a smug- 

gled oomic book ^s ypu t6ll the story of Hercules. Invite him to share 

• his story with the class. Tbey will see that thfese stories gf aupfer- 

heroes, from ti^o different times are the same; only the setting, props' 

and costumes are changed. Help jchild^en to make connections betweeil^he 

old. and the new. Whin* they xgalize that literature is more than a col- 

lectioi^ of 'isolated' stories and poems, when £hey realize that literary 

principles reach into the books they read out> of school, childisen will 

begin to sense sometliing of •'literature '^s significance in thdir lives. 

■ - . • ' . . . - • • 

If we trace literature from its beginnings, we'*see that .1^ is a*^ 

series of , displacements from myth to contemporary realism* And as 

move down from myth we see how the quester's^ powers of action are alter- 

ed: In myth he is a superhutoan hero like St. George doing battle with 

drag'ons; in romancfe an^/tragedy his ^powers are those of people larger; 

than reai life: ^ he might be '/a king like Arthur, or an apparently 

^ * ♦ * * 

Invincible daredevil like James Bond; in comedy his powers are 'much the 



same^ as ours: plucky -characters struggle jgainst all odds to make 
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tilings end the way our inlaginations tell us they ought tro, 'Folk talea 
are^ filled xrtth such people. In iirony,, the w5rld of -the^he^pless ^hti- 
hero, his powers are les§ than our .own. ' " ; • 

A student does not.hav^ to be in graduate school before he can' 
discover ^ basic* literary principle: -There are a limited number of wayfe 
to tell a story, Spme stories' turn up at the end, like tfhe mouth of 
the cpmic mask and some turn down like' the ihbuth of •tptfgedy. Some are 
^ "realistic^' or seem to be, while others * are* set in^raway worlds utterly* 
. unlike our own,* The contejit^ of each story may be different, but one can 
see patterns* in stories, if one has experien'ced enough**of them. Definite 
shapes einerge-. One of the most bjMjmon stor/' shapes is that of the 
\ romance or quest, wh^^ a restive character like William Steig^s Dominic 
Csets out along a spiringtimfe road to fine adventure, fame,' treasure or " 

lovfe. invariably he or she is confronted with^a series of problems, 
^ liurd^s or Tianj|ic*aps that must be successfully overcome, before hev gains 
the object of his quests In^ALL IT COURAGE, Maf at?Lr~aga:^st great odds— 
trfuiilphs over his adversary, .the sea, "Peter Rabbit at last outwits 
Mr. McGregor ajnd come s^^g^^i^. home, a he^o, 'Max g-oes 'to m^et .the Wild 
Things whd're thex live, tames them, and sails homfe 'to- suppe* The tales 



of Jason and Perseus and Hercules all share this, quest fofm, as does the 

* v . " . 

western where the good guy rides off to right a wrong. 

Inmost realistic, stories today the -quest involves' a psychological 

^ ' ^ . . ^ ■ 

rather than an actual journey.^ In Jill Paton Walsh's UNLEAVING Mad^e 
comes throujgh -her experiences to a 'more mature^'understanding of life and 



♦ % 
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love* ^ So do6g Stel-la in Sue Ellen Bridger's HOME SefORE DARK. Then 

hi^re dre ironic stories, romance turneS^ inside out, where anti-heroes 

fail or come to bitter understandings as^ in Paul Zindel's^THE B^[GMA^(, . ^ 

where John dep^res life "in a world 'where you can grow old and be , ' 

alone and have to get down on your handstand Icnees and beg for fr lends." 

_ There ^re other patterns to be f ound ^in literature. The same.t.ype$ 

of characters are as^d again and again in diicferent times and in dif~ 

ferent dress. The evil goddess of the myth is related to the witch o£ ' 

the romance, ^to the evil stepiSothier in the fairy tale, and 'to the imposr^ 

sible female j)arent in a number of modern ironic stories for children. , 

Themes recur*, as in stpri^es where a character agrees - for a 'price ~ to 

' \ . . ' ' ' ' ' 

givjs the villain the first thing he meets on his return home, "The King 

of the Oolden Mountia:ip," "The Singing, Soaring 'lark" and the old testa- 

ment* stoi^y of Jephthah's daughter all^share £his theme, 

in all ^riteiratur^, both stories and poems, Man's quest is 'cyclical — 
beginning^, developing, ending, beginning again—but it has another-* 
, aspect, ^^e Pagination projects an ^idealized world .above the wcrtrld of & 
'experience, a world where wishes are grafted and dreams com^ true. At. , . 
the opposite end^i^the scgle is a ^orld of nightmare, horror and chaos^ 
"Some call, these worlds heaven and hell. Whatever we may*call them^^^ ^ ^ 
^constantly use — in songs, advertisements^, stories and'^poems --/^ lirages ^ 



Inherent in thfe -quest myth is an imaginative structure that w^lind 



that suggest them. We sing: ^'Sometimes I'm up, sometimes Vjjs^ doyi^". ' ^ 
^or "Down in the valley t^e^ valley so low.*" We sing^ of climbing the * ^ 
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• "■ \ ^ 

highest mountain and' building stairways to the stars, * « ' . 

I .1^ * 

. In literary imagery certain seasons of the year and times of day 

are characteristically related to -happiness ^ youth and beginnings $^ile 

' ... * 

others are related to sorrow, old age and endings. Advertisements for 

cigarettes show their product being used in a green and golden paradise. 
Commercials ''f(^ cola picture hsL^ drinkers in a plac^ :where it is '"for- 
ever slUmmer and they are always young. In Jaap ter Haar's ^ORIS we can 

y 

feel the cqld of the Russian winter in our bones when Boris is most ' 

helpless and desolat^The Ugly Duckling learns his true identity 

in springtime. When the'^orse god. Balder, lies dead in Asgafd , darknes! 

C 

spreads over heaven and darth, "In Robert Frost ' s v"St:opping by Wood on 
-a Snowy. Evening," the' temptation to give up is associafed'^with winter ' 
*and the darkest ev^ing rof the year, * In more westerns than we can count 
the hero prides off into, the dunset,^ not to die! butv£o fee'f eborn in yet 
another episode of^Ms endless story. * • : 

Patterns of imagery^ are recurrent in poem and story. Animals, bird 
natural settings and phenomena of nature are' associated* ty tlie imagtna- ^ 
tion with*man's hoJ)es, dreams ^nd desires or with what he rejects as-^^v 
undesirable. The dove and lamb ^re part o^- th6 heavenlj^ world of pfeace 
.and love, Serpents, ravens—all bedsls^ and bitds 0f/pr^y--l5jelbng^ the 
dark wor.l* below ,^ miical 'herpes in their^ time of testing an4^sorr9^ 
•wander in desert WasteJ^nds: Orpheus descends* into Hades itself. Harsh 
bleak settings show by contrast that tohe* green' landscape is' the ideal'j 
part of bur vision pf, Eden or' Paradise. The city of glass* and conarete 
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is often, in contemporary ^^tor^es, symbolic of alienation and despair 
as it is in Mary Weik's THE JAZZMAN and Paula Fox.'s HOW MANY MILES TO ' 
BABYLON? Journeys and quests are;.likely to begin in the 'merry months' 

^'of May and June. Endings .and' failures are often associated with the death 
of the y6ar:. fall and winter. When the hero reaches his full powers,' 
his time of triumph is related to' the spring or summer. In Constance 
Greene's BEAT THE TURTLE DRUM, Joss and her' family reacK great ^heights 
of happiness in^ golden summer days. Joss falls to her de^h and her 
' family's sorrow Is greatest in the fall of that year. / 

The discussion of the principles of literature is not exhaustivec^ . . 
but it -serves to illustrate whatsis involved in discovering what lit- *n 
erature'is and how it works. It involves looking into literature ind 
what is'»less than literature for the patterns to be found there: Th^ 

^recurrent themes arid imagery, the conventional plots and characters, 
the echoes of the old.in tl^e new. 



' Children enjoy puzzles, enjoy fitting to'gether pieces to make a " 

whole. That is exactly what they are doing when, through ^^^cussion, 

it hey discover how literature works, how it is put together, x r- ^ > - , 

What is to be gained from this study? TJie kind of insight that ^ 

comes from viewing a globe of tlie earth rather than looking at portions 

^of it on flat maps, Th*ei:.e is perspective to be gained and a s^nse of 
' * * ' I *^ ' ' ' • . 

the interrelatedness and significance of language" art, the airt cVeated* 

by Imagination out.gf worlds, ' 

^ , - "Only Qorinect!" urge's P, L* Travers in a collection of literary < 
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essays with that title. The study of literature leads to making con- 
nections among^ the works themselves and from them .to our own lives. We 
learti to^iiake imaginative connecti^s, the most valuable* kind, insist^ 
Travers, creator of MARY POPflNS, Ode thing is sure: Learning 'to make 
connections is what education is atout. 



